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‘Change 








— —— | 
in the Maine Farmer. 
(NEW SERIES.) 

We would respectiully réfer.our friends and readers | 
to the prospectus of the Maine Farmer on another page. | 
The proprietors, anxious to meet the wants and tastes” 
ofthe public, have come to the conclusion to make a | 
change in the form of the Farmeg, so as to render it | 
wore adapted to the interests ot mechdnick than it*has | 
heretofore been, und also to those wh dire‘ desirotrs of 
wading a Freate aiiount of the current news and mis- | 
cellaneous matter of the day. To effect this, they pro- | 
pose to publish every week a paper nearly as large as 
ihe LARGEST PAPER now published in the State, at the 
same price now asked, viz: $2,00 per annum if paid 
in advance, or $2,50 if delayed six months. The first 
page will be devoted exclusively to Agriculture. The 
second to Mechanical subjects, illustrated frequently 
by cuts. Another page to news, reports of Legislative 
aud Congressional proceedings, and the other to light 
reading and advertisements, &c. Thus offering to the 
Farmers and Mechanics of Maine, a greater ansount of 
iMeresting reading, each week,than can be had in any 
paper of the kind in New England. 

_ Mowrury Maye Farmer. 





It will algo be seen that th i i ine | 
*y will publish, the Maine se alee t ‘Viettor”’ it ; 

; .F - lw vat in the “Visitor” it is headed ‘‘Kenne- 
Furmer one@ per month, at the reduced price of Witty pee ae : co 


cells per annum, payable in all casesin advance. This | 
edition will be of the sume form of the present | 
Maine Farmer, but filied wholly with Agricultural | 
matter. This will make a volame to be bound, if des- | 
wed, 80 as to Keep the set unifurm with former volumes. 
it will be made up of the best matter selected from the 
weekly sheet. In this way it is believed all classes 
can be supplied with such a paber as will suit their 
tastes lor reading and abilities to pay In making this 
change, the publishers not only act in accordance with 
the suggestions and advice of a large number of their 
present subscribers and friends, but with their own 
desive lo furnish the productive classes with a paper 
calculated to advance their interests, and thereby the 
fasting prosperity of the State. 





They have already in- | 
curred greal capense in new type, and press and other | 
“pparalus hecessary to carry their plan into effect, and 
vey respectfully solicit all the assistance which their | 
palrous Can Consistently give in order to ensure such 
relurus as shall enable them to continue their endeav- 


——. 


fidence that we shal! not be heard in vain. To that 
class, who are annually courted by the political aspir- 
ants of every party for their aid at thr ballot box, and 


‘then forgotten till the next heat—we also appeal—not 


for your votes—not for your political influence, but for 
your assistance in a worthier, a higher, and we may 
say, a holier cause—for aid in elevating yourselves in 
the scale of enlightened man—for help in eliciting and 
disseminating practical knowledge in the several de- 
partments of the useful arts to which you belong—for 
assistance in placing yourselves, and consequenily the 
State ¢o Witgheyop belong,on that high stand which 
shall not. fail to make other members of the confedera- 
cy honor and respect us, but shall make us a great, a 
prosperous and @ happy people. This must be done 
by mutual effortgn self improvement, and a united and 
indefatigable e#ertion in such pursuits as shall render 
us more wise ghd better able to make a judicious use of 
the materialsand aids which God has given, as means 
to enlighten the mind and make comfortable the body.., 


Mr. Hitts’ Appress BErore THE KewneBec 
Centrat AGRICULTURAL Sociery. 

We have curtailed ourtsual variety of snmmary 
&c. in order to make room for the excellent ad- 
dress delivered by Ex,Gevernor Hill, of New Hamp- 
shire, before the Kennebec Central Agricultural Soci- 
ety, on the 7th of October last, in Hallowell. The 
reader will find it worthy of a perusal. By the way, 


bec County Agricultural Society,”’ and the letter of the 


| Trustees also say “Kennebec County Society.”’ If 


this is a typographical error we bave no more to eay. 
If the printer followed the copy, we would beg leave 
to inform the Trustees aforesaid, that the Kennebec 
County Agricultural Society has been in existence 
nearly ten years asa County Society. We hope they 
will write correctly in future. 


MORE AGRICULTURAL SOCLEMMIES. 

We find the following notice in the Eastport Senti- 
nel. ‘There can be no doubt that the fargl&re of that 
portion of the State can sustain an efficie gricultur- 
al Society if they will only arouse thems@¥W¥s to the 


work. 


) 
We see that a meeting has beondlle in Oxford 


County, to be beld at Paris, for the purpose of forming 
an Agricultural Society. We have in former years 
livedin that County, and know from personal acquaint- 
ance that there is nothing in the world to hinder their 
having a society there, and excellent shows of cattle 





ors in @ Vigorous and efficient manner. 


ltisnow nine years, nearly, since the commencement 
ofthe Maine Farmer, and the public can judge wheth- 
er it has contioaued faithful to the pledges first given of 
‘ls devotion to the cause of the working classes, and to 
‘he rousing up the people to a development of the re- 
svurces which the Almighty has planted with no spar- 
ng hand around them. Something -nay, much has 
been deve in this respect, but mveb—very much re- 
mains tobe done. While we shall continue to labor 
‘a the same cause, with what of fidelity and ability we 
have, we would earnestly beg, not only the continued 
*0-Operation of those ‘* good men and true’? who have 
heretofore stood by us, but also ask others who bave 
remsined lookers on, with their talents rusting for want 
ol exercise, tocome forward and give us the aid of their 
minds—of their energies and influence, in furwarding 
the great object we have io hand. 


To the Farmer and Mechanic we appeal with a con- 


jand crops. A little spirit, and a union of the farmers 
\is all that is required to push Oxford forward, quick 
step, in the march of improvement. 


AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 


‘* A meeting of the citizens of Calais, friendly to the 
Agricultural interests was held at that place on 
the Lith ult., at which it was deemed advisable to no- 
tify a public meeting to be held at Dennysville, on 
the 13th of November inst. at one o'clock, for the pur- 
pose of organizing a County Agricultural Society. 


The following persons are requested to act as a com- 
mittee in sheir respective towns, to solicit subscriptions 
of money to a fund to be distributed next year in pre- 
iniums, and report their doings at said meeting, viz : 

Wo. Pike Calais, Nea! D. Shaw, Baring. Wm. Del- 
esdernier, Baileyville. Paul Morse, Alexander. Hiram 
Nason, Crawford. Wm. Cooper, Cooper. John Sprague, 
Charlotte. Seth Gerry, Robinston. Wm. D. Dana, Per. 
ray. Zadock L. Hersey, Pembroke. Theo. Lincoln, 
Jr. Dennysville. Isaac Hobert, Edmunds. Hiram 8. 











Favor, Eastport, Solomon Thayer, Lubec. James Nut- | 








ter, Trescott. Isaac, Crane, Whiting. C. C. Farrar, 
Topsfield. 

I. R. Chadbourne, Esq. of this town has been re- 
quested to deliver an address on the occasion. 

The formation ot such a Society as is contemplated, 
cannot fail to be attended with beneficial results to the 
Agricultural interests, and itis hoped there wil! bea 
sufficient interest felt in the subject by the farmers of 
this County to ensure success.”’ o 


—-3oe— : : 

If any body wishes to draw us a load of wood in pay- 
ment for the Age, they bad better do it immediately. — 
Vt. Age. 

If oy body wishes to draw us two loads, they can do 
it. We are not in favor of * Stinting.”"—Hart. Times. 

We go in tor three loads, entirely—and as many more 
as we can get. While “ any body” is about it, he may 
throw in a pumpkin for Thanksgiving. Keep chat ball 


‘in motion.—Boston Mail. 


Our extreme modesty prevents us from stating the 
precise number of loads which we might consent (o re- 
ceive ;—if however, any good natured chap should take 
it into his head te draw us even four loads, we cant 
say we should be offended, especially if the wood was 
prime. A pumpkin without the ete. would be rather 
poor picking for Thanksgiving. It seems to us that a 
turkey might be hung on behind one of the Joads as 
well us not.—Manchester Republican. 

Siz loads would make the convenient number of half 
a dozen, but they may come from six different persons. 
Agere and a few chickens, a bag or two of potatoes 
and 3 jug of cream would help along with the ciaser. 
— Bangor Democrat. saa" 

Two good lots of dry hard wood, with a sprinkling of 
dry pine and hemlock for * kindling stuff’ would meet 
our case exactly. If it would not be asking too much, 
we would like a barrel of good pork to grease it with, 
and a sprinkling of poultry for “ Thanksgiving.” ‘Ten 
or fifteen bushels of good potatoes would serve to make 
good “ stowage’’—not forgetting the ‘cream’ and oth- 
er et ceteras.—Bath Telegraph 

What a clamorous, greedy set you are—bawling for 
wood and pumpkins and turkies, as if Printers’ and 
Editors’ were to be warmed by something besides the 
* ate within, and fed upon other food than the “ East 

Wind.” Out upon ye for a set of luxurious dogs— 
Hark’ee friends, if you'll just settle the little bills due 
us, so that we may meet our ink and paper expenses, 
we'll “wrzte for glory and print upon trust” awhile lon- 


ger.—Maine Farmer. 





3m 


Errata.—Some typographical errors crept into the 
_Agricultnral Song, composed by O. Merrick, Esq. and 
| sung at the late Cattle Show and Fair of the East Sem- 
‘erset Agricultural Society, and published in our 4lst 
| number. 

In the clause or paragraph referring to summer, 56th 
| line from the top, it should read ‘ mulb’ry,”’ instead of 
| mulberry, and a dash should be placed at the end of 
the word “straw.”’ In the 58th line, read “ mothers” 
instead of mother’s. 59th line, read “ bleating lone” 
instead of bleating love. Gist line, read “ spill’ in- 
stead of fill. 94th line, read “ best’’ instead of beast. 





a 
Original. 
MANURE. 
Mr. Houmnes:—I will once more speak of the ex- 


of egotism, I will mention what I have done myse 
and what I am now doing. In a communication I 
wrote a year or two since, I promised that ifmy life 


what ought tohe done by farmers in reference to the 
management of swine. I have now begun to redeem 
that promise, have constructed a concern and shall 
soon procure all the necessary apparatus, and I intend 
that things shall be so managed, that ten hogs may be 
fattened with a less amount of labor and fuel than 
would be required to fatten two hogs by the usual 





z 


cellency of manure. If you will not think me guilty 


and health were spared, | would give an example of 
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MAINE FARMER, 


ca ; ie 





method practised. The hog is very celebrated for his | of oxen 7 or 8 years old wil! girt at least 7 feet and 


adaptation to the business of manure making, and | 
think every farmer should endeavor to supply him with 
materials, and make him earn his living and ag much 
more as possible. I have by digging carting &c., eha- 
ped my hog yard somewhat in the shape of a milk 
pan. I have also soshaped the ground under my hog 
pens that the liquid part of the manure will rather tend 
to the centre of the yard. From a bank where I could 
not plough I have carted loam and spread upon she 


bottom ofthe yard aad under the floor of the pens) 


(which L never suffer to be fastened down with nails) 


to the depth of about 24 feet. One other little con-| 


cern | have attended to, a wheel barrow. This may 
be thought a very insignificant affair, but it is a mighty 
affair nothwithstanding, for manure is the foundation 
of the “wealth of nations.’’ No farmer should be 
without a wheel barrow, it is a very convenient thing 
for many purposes, and a farmer who has one can 
constantly increase his manure. Swine that are shut 
up in pens or yards should be daily furnished with a 
quantity of so:ne kind of matter to manufacture into 
manure. The hands of farmer Thrifty I can assure 
you moove the wheel barrow more or less ewery day. 
It is often troublesome to yoke the oxeu every time we 
wish to adda little to the hog sty or to the compost 
heap under the sink spout. This wheel barrowing 
business is not disgraceful, even to the gent!eman 
who aspires to become a United States Senator, and 
so I will hurrah for the wheel barrow. 

Every farmer may find materials more or less which 
may be either carted tothe barn yard, the hog sty or 
the compost heap. There is nota farm in the State 
of Maine which does not contain more or less of rich 
black earth, muck &c., and the farmer who does not 
collect this precious treaywure must be stupid enough. 
Even common dirt spread on the bottoms of barn and 
hog yards, under the fleors of hog styes, hovels, stables, 
&c, will make good manure. No good farmer will 
suffer manure during the summer to lie exposed to 
the weather and uncovered with loam. For a cold 
stiff clayey soil, light upland loam after lying in the 
barn yard through the winter is an excellent manure, 
and for a light dry soil aclayey loam is just the mate- 
rial. Some materials such as muck, leaves of trees, 
door dung and, and other substances of woody origin 
should be carted to a compost yard, (and a compost 
yard every farmer should certainly have,) and lime 
should be thoroughly mixed with the same. Lime de- 
stroys the acidity (sourness) which such materials con- 
tain and renders them healthy food for planis. Some 
low tenads areacid in their nature, which renders them 
unproductive. Now [ suppose that lime is just the 
thing ve should use to “sweeten” the soil, or if you 
please try the experiment of carting upon such kinds of 
soil, light upland from some bank where you do not 
wishto plough. In order to manage manure in the 
most skillful manner much scientific knowledge is re- 
quired, and this knowlelgeis open to all, every far- 
mer that reads may understand. It is the duty of eve- 
ry agricultural writer to give his ideas ina style that 
may be easily understood by the weakestcapacity. 

Every farmer should feel his own strength, and en- 
deavor to improve in scieniific knowledge, and also 
employ geod common sense and try experiments with 
a view to correct theoretical errors. ; 

Onee more Mr. Editor, | will invoke aid from the 
atrong arm of the government and sue for legislative 
encouragement for the noble science of agriculture. 
Will our yeomanry prostrate themselves before the 
Hon. members of the Legislature begging for a support 
to that great interest which is the foundation of our 
national glory and happiness? or will our farmers ere 
long speak rn a little sterner tones than these of sup- 
plication ? J. E. ROLFE. 

Rumford, Oct. 1841. 


many of them more. Whea slaughtered, well fatted, 
their weight will much exceed 1000 pounds. I have 
|spoken above of Readfield Corner as a centre. I have 
| no doubt but that for fifteen miles around it there is 
the best stock of every variety, in the State, and I be- 
lieve they exceed any in the nation for their number 
of good cattle, though other parts to their praise, are 
making improvements. . 

N. B. History informs us that a century ago the 
beef oxen of Great Britain averaged each 5 or 6 hun- 
dred, beture Bakewell and others thought of improve- 
ment. 

—~<>- 
Original. 
QUERY. 

Mr. Hoirmes :—As you are a cause and effect man, 
please answer the following query :—If a man goes in- 
to the woods, say 20 or 30 miles from any inhabitants 
or cleared land, there falls a piece of trees, and at sui- 
table times burns them off put does not plant or sow 
the soil. There will spring up and grow the next sea- 
son an abundance of whai is called fire weed. Now 
what L want is for yeu to tell me where the seed comes 
from. It is no use to tell me that the birds may have 
filled all the woods tn. Maine with fire weed as thick as 
it will spring up or vegetate ina burntsoil. Errecr. 


~——- 


Original. 


TO DESTROY COUCH OR WITCH GRASS. 

Mr. Hotmes:—A farmer informs me that he finds 
by experiment, that the most certain, cheapest, effectu- 
al and sure way to destroy couch grass, witeh grass or 
whatever name it may bear, as it has different names 
in different States or sections of the country, is to pas- 
ture it with swine. They are great lwvers of its rovts, 
and as rooting is an employment they love, as well as 
the roots, thas having a double enjpyment, they fail 
not to root it up and destroy it. ii be perceived 
that if a large plat of ground is infestedwith it we must 
have a proportionally large uumber of Swine to do up 
the work in one season, very important if to be tilled 
the next, as itis a mighty pest where we hoe. When 
hoed up, if any roots are left, they will vegetate the 
next day. 5S. W. 


—eee— 
RESOURCES OF MAINE. 
NO. 2. 

The article of lime is another of the staples, as we 
may call it, of Maine, wiose quantity and value will 
astonish persons in this section of the State, who have 
not paid attention to the subject. From the single 
town of Thomaston are annually exported something 
like 400,000 caske, producing about half a million of 
dollars, generated almost wholly by labor, the materi- 
alin its native state costs only about 15 cents per cask. 
The neighboring towns of Camden, Lincolnville, Hope, 
and Warren, furnish atleast as much more. The pro- 
duct of this business has built ships and towns, aod 
created a thrifty population, who are in the full enjoy- 
mentof all the comforts of life. This locality, embra 
clng the distriet of coast lying between Penobscot bay 
and the West branch of Georges River, which passes 
through Warren, is of peculiar interest from the vast 
quantity Ofthis valuable mineral; the manufaeture of 
which wi'l pour a continual stream of revenue into the 
hands of its enterprising inhabitants. The number of 
vessels built in the district of Waldoborough, which 
includes mgmt of those places,in the year ending Sept. 
30, led 8 18 ships, 14 brigs and 16 schooners, sur- 
passing In number and tonnage of new vessels, any in 
the State 
There is antler mineral somewhat connected with 











tice yet, will be fouad by and by to be a productive 


—_—>—— | 
; : 
Original {source of wealth ; we mean. the slate, which now lies 
COM FARISON dormant near the waters of the Penobscot in great abun- 
h SON. ' dance, andof a quality in mo wise imferior to that im- 


Me Houmes :—Will séme of your experienced and 
valuable correspondents, through the Farmer, answer 
the following: inquiry:—Which article is worth the 
mo t for the various kinds of stock, bushel for bushel, 
vats or long red potatoes. Ww. 

—eor— 
Original 
GOOD STOCK. 


Ma Enprron:—I can well remember, that in the 
P.ovolutionary war, say about the year, 1780, when 
the old emission of paper money had become nearly 
warthieas, that farmers negotiated much in stock. In 
Massachusetts where I then resided, a yoke ot oxen, 
whose girth was six feet, was considered, and traded 
in as eqaalto forly dollars, and other stock wagin pro- 
tion. dis feet whe the common girth of oxen that were 
7 or 3 years old, 1 was very seldom that any were 
found larger. The butehers considered a six foot ox 
to weigh G hundred well fatted whieh was their usual 
weight. This was about their size and price in Maing! 
when | removec here in 17384. Now what aa im- 
provement there bas been, and yet you think there is 
room for more. Let Readfield Corner in the county 
of Kannehec be taken as the centre, and then draw a 
cirade of filieco miles around it, and a ful! grown yoke 


ported from Wales.—While we are alluding to our 
mineral riches, we should not omit granite, with which 
no State abounds more richly, whether we regard the 
quantity or quality ; here too, labor constitutes the 
value and therefore renders it more important in the 
political economy of our-state. {ft is already an exten- 
stve artucle of commerce, and has found its way not on- 
ly to Boston and New York, some of whose most beau- 
tiful edifices are constructed of it, but it is writing its 
character in the great metropolis of the Mississippi. 

Kindred to these stubborn productions of nature, is 
envther material of annual and spontaneous growth; 
which isincreasing in importance with the luxurious 
habits of our own and foreign people; this is ice, of 
which large quantities are already exported, and con- 
cerning which it is gratifying to be able to observe that 
itisa luxury,which we can well. spare, and which 
there is no fear of exhausting. 

Such are some of the permanent resources of our 
State, which do not depend upon times or seasons, 
and a demand for which will never be dimiaished. 
There are other hut not less valuable treasures, the 
growth of our soil or the product of our manufaciuring 
industry which enter largely into the aggregate of our 
national wealth. Among these we may enumerate hay, 











this, which, although not sufficiently brought into no- | 








— 


potatoes, wool, beef, pork, butter, lard 

cattle ; large qusantibies of these articles pee ~~ 
ported. Our territory is highly favorable te all A —s 
productions; there is no better grazing land jn the U. 
8. This encourages the growth of catile and enable 
our farmers and graziers to supply the British Provin. 
ces and Massachusetts with onr sheep and cattle on 
the hoof, and to furnish a great abundance of packed 
beef for shipping.—The crop of potatoes rises to some. 
thing like ten millions of bushels, which are worth on 
an average not less than two and a half millions of 
dollars, and are shipped to all parts of the country 
commanding in the markets of other states, the highest 
prices. Our hay also finds its way to the Mississipp: 
and many intermediate ports. Wool, too, coming from 
numerous sourees, seems like the other articles, in de. 
tail of little consequence, but which swells to a large 
aggregate. As the small streamscoming from various 
sources, at first insignificant, are at last gathered ini 
a mighty ocean; so these productions, in their scat. 
tered state, hardly attracis observation, but when their 
amount is presented they surprise us by their magwi 
tude and importance. —Portland Advertiser 


—>—— 
Somerset Central Agricultural 
Society. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

The Committee appointed to investigate the cow. 
parative merits of Cows and Heifers, ask leave respeci- 
fully to-report,—that impressed with the highest res 
pect for the matronly dignity of the cow, and ever 
cherishing the warmest admiration for the unfolding 
beauties of the heifer, they entered on the delicate du- 
ties of their office with sume degree of diffidence, yer 
at the same time with high anticipations ef pleasure. 
Those anticipations were somewhat damped at the out- 
set by observing the small number of the vaccine com 
munity who honored the occasion with their presence 
and our natural diffidence in cases where females are 
concerned, was severely tried by the difficulty ot ob. 
taining a proyer and formal introduction to the few 
whom we had the happiness to meet. But persever 
anceand address work wonders with the sex; and 
these difficulties happily vanished away like smok: 
when we entered upon the business in hand—and w 
found them as ready to attend to our inquiries as we 
could reasonably desire. The only cows that came 
properly before the committee to urge their claims to 
the honors of a premium, were three belonging to Mr 
Otis. One was entered by Mr. Fletcher of Bloomfield, 
but as she had taken the first honors at a previous ex 
hibition, we were bound by the rules of the society | 
reject her claims without examination. ‘Lhere was on 
other cow of fine appearance belonging to Mr. Pres: 
cott of Norridgewock, who presented good testimon 
als of character and acquirements, in the person of her 
ofispring by her side? but as she was not entered fo: 
premium in the Secretary's books, we concluded that 

she modestly declined the competition. 

The attention of the committee were therefore con 
fined to the three cows of Mr. Otis: 

One of these was very large, possessed fine po't's, 
and had done much according to testimony, towards 
produeing the fine stock of which her owner may be 
justly proud. She had also seen something of tl 
world, having travelled all the way from Vermont 
Some questions might naturally arise as to her age, 
but your committee's innate sense of propriety forbade 
their asking a question which might and often dues, 
prove so embarrassing. She was thought werthy '° 
rank as No. 1. 

Between the other two there might be seme hones 
difference of opinion—buat the preference was givet 
a five years old cow, daughter of No. 1. who hac ® 
two years old steer and a calf onthe ground as spe 
menos of what she could do, 

Only two heifers of two years old were exhil 
both large, both blooming into maturity—both, tt 
be presumed, like some others of their sex and —a 
of life, fond of admiration, and emulons of excelinn le 
In such a case, it would of course require all the list 
skill in such matters that your committee Is posses" 
of, to decide impartially between the rival en, 
It is painful to say it—but the justification of indivi 
ual character sometimes requires the recital of un 
pleasant traths—there was something about one ™ 
them which was not according to the taste of 1 
committee. The fact is she was too mascmine - a 
appearance— notthat there was any thing im her : 
haviour contrary to refinement or shocking dolies- 
cy—but we naturally love to see the nn age ere a 
well as the reality of good qualities—and the a 
was consequently made in favor of the animal belong 
ing to Judah McClellan, Esq. os ise tine 

One milch hetfer was presented, small in size. 4 
of good form for a mitker—and from the testimony a : 
duced in favor of ber qualities on this peimt the - 
mittee were induced to award to her the lagers“ _/ 

Of yearling heifers two were offered by Daniel Li " 
Jr. of tar size and good form. One by Henry ae 
son, a superior animal, alike distinguished for size » 
beauty, and justly deserving the premium. hich 

One heifer calf was offered by Mr. Prescott, ¥ “ 
Was considered the best for its age. Three were ~- 
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y Mr. Otrs and one by Mr. Lawrence, between 
which there was not much difference. One of Mr. 
Oris’ was judged a little the heaviest, and entitled to 
nd premium. 
gee far te all except the two year old milch 
peifer, are of improved breeds. The exertions of Mr. 
Lawrence and Mr, Otis, in procuring and raising these 
inproved breeds, are deserving of public commenda- 
ion—and their success is deemed sufficient encourage- 
ent to others to follow in the same laudable course. 
~ Premiums are therefore awarded as follows a 
ist. Premium on cows, to John Otis of Fairfield, 


te red D 


$2,50 

2d. do to John Otis of Fairfield, 1,00 
Ist. Preminm on two years old heifer, J. McClellan 
of Bloomfield. ’ 1,90 
ist. Premium on two years old milch heifer, Pethuel 
Smith of Bloomfield, . 1,00 
ist Premium on yearling heifer, Henry Lawrence 
of Fairfield, Up 1,00 
ist. Premium on heifer calf to Willoughby Prescott 
of Norridgewock, 1,00 
9¢ do to John Otis of Fairfield, 0 


~ Respectfully submitted, Per order. 
EBEN WESTON, Chairman. 


—p>—— 
A SUMMARY STATEMENT 
Of the value of the exports of the growth, produce, and 
manufacture of the United States, during the year 
commencing on the first day of October, 1839, and 
ending on the 30th day of September, 1540. 





THE SEA. 
lisheries— - - - - 
Dried fish, or cod fishertes. $541,058 
Pickled fish, or river fisheries, 
(herring, shad, salmon, mack- 
erel) ¢ + - - ettt'e 179,106 
Whale and other fish oil -— - 1,404,984 
Spermaceti oil - - - 430,490 
Whalebone - - - 310.379 
Spermaceti candles - - 332 353 
$3,198,370 
THE FOREST. 
Skins and furs - - - $1,237,789 
Ginseng - - - : 22,723 


Products of wood - - - 
Staves, shingles, boards, hewn 





lumber - : - - 1,801,049 
Oiher lumber - - - 270 933 
Masis and spars - - 29,049 
Oak bark aad other dye - 220 510 
All manufactured wood 5YG 305 
Naval stores, tar, pitch, rasin, 

and turpentine- a \\\e 602,529 
Ashes, potand pearl = - - 533,103 

- 5,323,085 
AGRICULTURE. 
Product of animals— 
Beeftallow, hides, horned cat- 
tle - ° » 623,373 
Bucter andcheese - os 210,749 


York, (pickled) bacon, lard 

- 1,894,894 
246,320 
30,698 


- 3,006,034 


live hogs - 
Horses and mules - - 


Sheep ° ° - - - 





Vegetable food— 

1,635,483 
Mlour . ‘ : - 10,145,615 
Indian corn - - - - 338,333 
Indian meal - 705,183 
Rye meal - - - - 170,931 


live, oats. and other smal! 


Wheat - - - 


113,393 
428 Vase 
lotutoes 54,524 
Apples - . “ . ° 55,131 
1,942,076 
— 15,587,657 
13,593,691 
9,883,957 
63,870,307 
—_.. 73,754,264 


gratin and pulse, - 


siscult or shipbread 


Kice ° - ° - 








T ibaeco - e - - 
Cotton . ‘ ts rs 





Ml other agricultural products 
Flaxseed - . - - - 120,000 
11,235 

Brown Sugar - : oe 45,940 

Indigo e ° “ « 209 


Hops - - - - 





.. 177,384 
MANUFACTURES. 

“oap and tallow candles - 451,995 
veither, boots and shoes 214,360 
Household furniture — - . 295,844 
Coaches and other carriages - - 14,416 
—"e « » 7 ” ce PS 03.: : 
Sadd ery - - e "seni? 
tr ok 4 ‘ 3 e 59,685 

“pirtis from grain, beer, ale and 
porter - - - - . 128,330 
Snuff and tobacco > > 813.671 


ead - ° ‘ r R ‘ 
Linseed oil, and spirtts of tur- 


pentine : - - - 
Cordage - - - 
Iron—pig, bar and nails - : 





Castings - - 
| All manofactures of = - 
| Spirits from molassess - 
Sugar refined - - - 
Chocolate - - - - 
Gunpowder - - - - 117,347 
Copper and brass . - 86,954 
Medicinal drugs- - . 122,387 
: 5,279 317 
Cotton piece goods— 
Printed and colored 398,977 
| White : - - - 2,927,257 
Nankeens’~ - : : - 1,200 
Twist, yarn and thread, . 31,449 
All other manufactures of 192728 


Wearing apparel - - 


Leather and morocco sking not 





Brick and lime + *% ; 
Domestic salt habe. - + 42,246 








6 425,722 
Articles not enumerated— 








Manufactured — - - - 403,496 
Other articles - . o* 740,305 
1,143,801 

Total domestic exports : : : : : : : : 113,895,634 


T. L. SMITH, Register. 
Treasury Department, Register's Office, June 3, '4i. 


—_—f— 
SITE AND SIZE OF GARDENS. 

In the practical science of Gardening, the first point 
for deliberation is the selection of asite. It 1s suffi- 
/clent to remind those who are making the choice, that 
ithe position of these regions, which all antiquity con- 
| ceded to be the source of the noblest fruits and of un- 
{ equated plants,—Media and Persia,—was on fertile 
| plains, gently declining towards the south, protected 
| by mountain ranges on the north, and interseeted and 
irrigated by frequent streams. These may safely be 

taken as models, whether our plats are measured in 
square feet or acres. In most cases an aspect more 
northern would not be positively objectionable. Pro- 
} vided the limits will permit, a variety will of course be 
; secured, and a consequent continuance of bloom be- 
'yond that allowed by a single exposures. The Romans 
|in this whole matter of location were extremely fastid- 
‘ious. What shall we, who often place our “gardens 
}notonly out of sight, but behind the stable-yard, be- 
i cause there perhaps is a patch of unappropriated soil, 
| *htek of the enthusiasm of Pliny, who was so pas- 
sionately fond of his gardens at the Villa Laurentia, 
) that he contrived to see some part of them from every 
apartment in the buildings, even while he was bathing 
and when he reclined ; for his couch was so placed as 





to give one view at the head another at the foot, and 


another at the back. ‘If you have a country-seat left 
you by an ancestor,” said Varro, “in an ill air or upon 
jan ill soil, sell it and buy another ; sell it for anything 
rather than live upon it.”’ 

A capital error of Americans is the neglect of arbor- 
iculture in connection with floriculture. There has 
been only one attempt ot what is technically called ar- 
boretum, this side the seas; and ordinary resi- 
dences are most shamefully naked Foliage produ- 
ced here with the greatest ease is despised, because 
our territory is just clear from a wilderness. A barren 
is not merely left, but often actually created in the im- 
mediate vicinity of houses, which ata little distance, 
| are surrounded by luxuriant verdure. Dwelling-pla- 
'ces, instead of enhanciug, rather interrupt the general 








39,687 | beauty of the scenery. They are invasions, not im- 


provements, on the general freshness of the spot. We 


63,348 
_.* 43,510 
147,397 | farms,’ near Tintern Abbey, that are “‘ green to the 
115,664 | very door.” 
841 394 | forms. Hence, to a traveller, the wooded intervals 
283.707 | between New England villages are often more agree- 
: 1,214,658 | able than the villages themselves. If the new settler 
2,048 on the trontier is absolutely compelled to make the 


——- _ 3,549,607 

Flax and hemp— 
Cloth and thread - t . 7,114 
Bags and all manufactures of 1,125 


152,055 


Combs and butions - - 40,299 
Brushes : ° - -- 12,263 
Billiard tables and apparatus - 2,471 
Umbrellas and parasols - . 9,654 


sold per Ib, - : : 19,557 
Printing presses and type - 17,105 
Fire engines and apparatus - 6,317 
Musical instruments - - 12,199 


Books and maps - - 29,632 
Paper and stationary - . 76,957 
Paints and varnish - at.» 34,631 
Vinegar - : : - 6,401 
Earthen and stone ware - - 10,959 
Manufactures of glass - - 56,638 

Tin - a jee Hight 7,501 

Pewter and lead - - 15,296 

Marble andstone - a t..e 35,794 

Gold and silver and gold leaf 1,965 
Gold and silver coin - - 2,235,073 
Artificial flowers and jewelry 9,479 
Molassess - : - - 9,775 
Trvnks’ - - - . 6,607 


}are far enough from catching the animated admiration 
| of Wadsworth, when he is describing those “ pastoral 


| We affect the more artificial, glaring 


pathway leading to his door, to lie among blackened 
cinders and scorched herbage, let not us, inthe name 
of all that 1s decent, grow contented with misfurtunes 
that necessity forces him to endure. While the En- 
= have introduced, within a centary, thirteen or 
ourteen hundred foreign species of forest trees among 
their native growth, we have been laying our uplands 
open to the sweeps of winds, the wear of waters, the 
blaze of the sun, robbing at once the soil of its fertility. 
the climate of its salubrity, and the sense of beauty of 
its ennobling gratification. We shall yet find ourselves 
emulating the Irish nobility, whose “mansion and park’’ 
are sometimes found to amount toa naked house, ina 
naked grass field surrounded by a stone wall. The 
leisure moments of a few spring mornings devoted to 
the transplanting of trees, indigenous and exotic, were 
most humanely spent, whether one would inhale the 
fragrance of their blossoms, refresh himself by their 
shade, taste the fruit of their boughs, or listen to the 
bird's voices, “that sing —— the branches.’ Those 
moments would carry grateful blessings, beyond the 
narrow circle of selfish interests,to children and suc- 
cessors. The plainest dwellirg brown and mossy, if 
it have old elms waving over it, and clambering honey- 
suckles about its windows, is venerable and homelike. 
The prim, upright affair, that breaks all alone the mo- 
notony of a sandy level, looks impertinent and stiff 
with its paints, mahogany, and window-blinds. As 
soon us possible too, we hope we shall exchange some 
of our fences of bare white rails, for hedges of the va- 
rious thorns, or at least cover them with holly and ju- 
niper. 
The size of gardens will of course vary with fortune 
and opportunity. Sir William Temple recommends 
to English noblemen from four to eight acres. These 











dimensions would include the artificial heath, for which 
some of the British gardeners have a decided fancy. 
With us, rural gardens in most cases can hardly ex- 
ceed one or twe acres, often but a single rood, and 
sometimes but a few rods. It is only to be remember- 
ed that when the extentis limited, the form should be 
somewhat regular, and have as few lines of circumfe- 
rence asmay be. Squares are better than polygons, 
and perhaps ovals better than squares, though on this 
point opinions differ. If the eye takes im the whole 
outline at one view ,the boundary should be such as to 


satisfy. A larger enclosure where the sight ranges in- 


definitely, will admit a more irregular shape. If we 
adopt, as is most profitable, the smaller style, we have 
before us the fine examples of Antwerp, Amsterdam, 
and Brussels. Now, however, when the cities of the 
New World ae young, and the towns of the interior 
not densely oceupied, is a time more favorable than 
any later period can be, for making liberal appropria- 
tions of land for public purposes. The subject of fig- 
ure and boundary just referred to, merits especial stu- 
dy. Easy, graceful, flowing lines,are among the most 
essential elements of a boautiful landscape. We have 
seen two contrasted representations of a country resi- 
dence, in both of which the general features are the 
same. Inone however, the stiff, angu‘ar avenue and 








a®kward fences make the whole piece dry and harsh. 
In the other, the curved walks and corresponding dis- 
position of shrubbery give an air of neatness and ele- 
gance. The change itself from the first to the last is 
slight; the effect is wholly of an opposite kind.— 
Christian Examiner, 


Se 


The Stone and Grarel.—Whoever can arrest the pro- 
gress of these dire foes to the human health and happi- 
ness, must be deemed an eminent benefactor to his ape- 
cies. We understand from authentic sources, that Dr. 
8. H. P. Lee, who is a regular practitioner of medicine , 
and has long been of high standing in his profession, 
has eflected many remarkable cures in these distressing 
complaints, and never fails to afford early ur immediate 
relief. We, therefore, but discharge a duty to human- 
ity, in giving publicity to these facts, and cannot but 
think that other papers by so doing would confer a ben- 
efit on the community. His office can be found at the 
corner of John and Nassau sts.—.Y. ¥. Tribune. 


_—=>-—_-- 


Air tight Stove. Itisof great importance, especially 
for invalids, to know that the extraordinary healthiness 
(as well as economy,) of this stove depends — 

1. Almost wholly on the perfect tightness of the 
stove and chimney ; the joints, also, of the door and 
ventilator, being as tight as they can be. 

2. On having never less than about a peck of brands 
in the stove, at front. 

3. On having the ventilator always open after bed 
time, and the room not open too much, nor too often. 

4. On the large capacity of the stove. 

Editors, by publishing this, may prevent much suf- 
fering, and prolong many lives. I. ORR. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


Keunebec Central Agricultural 
Society. 
Hallowell October, 7th, 1841. 
To rae Hon. Isaac Hite: 

The undersigners, Trustees of the Kennebec Coun- 
ty Agricultural Society, in accordance with a vote of 
said Society, hereby tender you the thanks of the So- 
ciety for your “able, interesting and instructive Ad- 
dress” this day delivered before the Society, a copy of 
which they request for publication; and as ‘a furtier, 
though siight testimony of their sense of obligation to 
you, beg you to accept at their hands the amount of 
your travelling expenges to thia town and back again 
to your own residence. 

With great respect, yours, 
H. G. COLE, 
GEO. WILLIAMSON, 
JAMES PAGE, 
JOHN A. PETTINGILL. 


The Address was the Lasty production of a day; 
written on the eve of an unexpected visit to the State 
of Maine: nevertheless without further apology Mr. 
Hill presents it through the columns of the Farmer’s 


Monthly Visitor. 
ADDRESS. 


About one year since, in the first visit mace to the 
political capital of the youngest State of New England 
whose destiny is to be the most important, as it is the 
largest in territory of the six States of the North, | 
marked the prosperity and the beauty of your fine vil- 
lnges—the activity of commercial enterprise upon your 
bays and rivers—the shi; 6 and barks upon your waters 
and lying along s' de of your wharves, bearing to you 
the varied rich products of other states and countries 
purchased with the surplus taken from your forests and 
fields, or drawn from the bosom of the great deep by 
the hardy enterprise of your mariners. I saw here 
evidences of enterprise and wealth in a country which 
had been settled to no considerable extent fifty years 
ago, a substantial prosperity which other parts of the 
world have gained only afier the lapse of centuries. 
Mach was | delighted with the almost continued city 
embracirvg the three most considerable towns in the n- 
terior upon the Xennebee—with their city as well as 
their country aspect; and not more magnificent did 
these towns appear than the noble stream upon which 
had been floated to them the means of wealth. But 
what to me was most interesting of all was the soil ca- 
pacte of producing the means of sustenance for me® 
and beast to every desirable extent—-the soil bearing 
upon its surface in all seasons of vegetation eviden- 
ces of a depth of richness beneath, which encourages 
those who cultivate it to dive deeper and deeper into 
its bosom. The county of Kennebeck, already richer | 
than many older counties of the older New England 
States, possess advantages that few interior coun- | 
ties posesses: her soil, deep, rich and retentive, gath- 
ers capacity for increased production ihe more it is 
cultivated: itis a suil which can never wear out so 
long as itshall be fed and nourished—it is a_ soil 
which will become more surely productive, under an 
improving caltivatiog, the more crops shall be taken 
from i. Within afew years we have heard of the 
discovery of extended marl beds on the Atlantic sea- 
board, especially in the State of New Jersey where 
it has stready been extensively and advantageously 
nsedasa manure. By means of this material, onder- 
tsving large districts of country where a natorally 
lirht sterile soi! had been rendered more sterile by a 
system of firming which takes every thing away an 
carries nothing back, fruitful fields have been mu!ti- 
plied, the face of the ground has itself changed, and 
the means of subsistence have been greatly increased. 
The richness of the conutry which surrounds this cap- 
ital and its sister villages results from that same qnal- 
ity of mar! in which the better soil of almost every 
ag-icultural district abounds. Passing over your ex- 
cellent roads we have the evidence of a better qual- 
ity of soil in its deeper excavations; and if the upper 
surface of sucha soi! shal! become exhausted, the 
new labor which overturns that and brings to the sur- 


| The inherent sources of wealth and happiness exist 


perhaps to a greater extent ir the State of Maine 


| than they do in any other State of tue Union: but it} it is the privilege of the farmer to become q 
is here, as it is in every other State, that we should | ed as the careful local officer of our tow 
|Jook to Agriculture as that most ennobling pursuit 
| which will give vigor and health to every other call- 


ing, whether it shall be mechanical, mercantile or 


| professional. And what rule of life can be better and 


more safely established than to make that calling the 
most honorable which contributes most to our com- 
forts? Let it be our feeble purpose in the best efforts 
that remain to life to extend that calling & make it no 
less honorable than itis useful. In themselves the 
occupations and the operations of the successful far- 
mer present attractions that are scarcely equalled by 
the best results of the highest mental efforts. There 
is a charm in the rich vegetation that grows out of 
the efforts of the skilful agriculturist which the ingen- 
uity of the best inventions in morals or science can 
scarcely reach. 


cultural exhibitions is found in the knowledge which 
they collect and diffuse, and in the indecements which 
are offered for the tral of new improvements by the 
developed results of successful experiments. Man 
does not live for himself alone, nor for the generation 
of the vresent day. Miserable would he be in the 
pursuitiof any business if all his knowledge must be 
confined in his own personal practice. Each genera- 
tion is or should be wiser than the generation which 
preceded i', because every new generation combines 
all the new advantages of a longer experience. The 
whole world had continved to be shrouded in barbar- 


ages been discovered of transmitting the experience 
of the father to the son; and not the individual ex- 
perience ofa single family, but the collected wisdom 
of a previous age, is broug!t down as man “who 1s 


life. 

Compared with much of the civilized word this coun- 
try, and even our own New England the elder part of 
this country,is recentand new. We have in this 
land of freedom evidence of the greater advance and 
advantage that belongs to science—to a knowledge 
of the better experience which comes down to us and 
has remained with us since the first settiement of the 
country. We have seen this new people keeping 
pace with all the best improvements of civilization— 
we have seen them advance at once further than any 
other nation to a knowledge of the true principles of 
self-government—we haye seen them managing sys- 
tems and plans for the regulation of society, for the 


rights which are a step and I might say even many 
steps beyond the best rn'es of the best foreign state 
or nation or municipality on earth. 

But [ will not detain you with an essay upon the 
great improvements that are taking place in the 
world. I will at once bring you to the subject which 
has called us together on this occasion—to the matter 
upon which depends every other matter connected 
with the prosperity and welfare of the State ; for with- 
out attention to the Agriculture of the country—with- 
out the improvement of our soil, without perseverence 
in a course which shal! make our lands more produc- 
tive, we must degenerate as a peop'e—we must, in 
the absence of means for our-best enjoyments, either 


tries for those enjoyments which only can be appreci- 
ated by those who earn them by their own efforts. 

I take at once the position that the trade end occu- 
pation of the farmer—I mean the man who \abors 


equal if not greater enjoyment than that which may 
appear upon the surface the most desirable business 
upon earth. If we look in any direction where do 
we find the man with -o many means of happiness, 
with so great power to guard ‘himself against the 
adverse accidents and vicissitudes of life, as the inde- 
nendent farmer? Other men, even men of wealth 
and grest influenve, depend still for the principal 
means of living upen the labors of others; and with 
his coffers filled with silver and gold, with power to 
direct and command those around him, the rich man 
and the mighty man may not have the means of sub- 
sistence from day to day. As every thing springs 
from the earth, so upon the cultivators of the earth is 
every living and moving thing in the shape of human- 
ity dependent. 

Men accustomed to the toil and sweat of the face 
retire from the world and its business for the purpose 
of enjoyment. Did you ever see a man thns retiring 
before he had arrived at the “sere and yellow leaf” of 
life who advanced atallin enjoyment? Itis one of 








free what has laid hidden below for hundreds of ages 
will be repaid many fold in its increased capacity, 


our natures, that man enjoys more happiness in !abor 





The value of agricultural associations and of agri- | 


ism, had not the means in the progress of succeeding | 


conservation and safety ofthe public and individual | 


become miserable from want, orresort to new conn-| 


the glorions dispensations of Providence incident to} tened like his mowing gronnd, and thus leave 


' a 
| than in indolence and inactivity. The road of pu) 
| perferment ie open to every man in this free cane 


istinguish- 


halls of legislation, in the field either as the pm 


dinate or head of our armies, and even upon the bench 
of the magistrate. No men are generally better qual 
ified or more discreet and safe agents for executing 


the various purposes of civil government, than the 
intelligent farmers of our country towns. For thp 


‘ast thirty years I have been conversant with muct 
public businesss of a State and of the nation: | have 
known men of no occupation more trustworthy or 
more able so fur as related to all the practical uses of 
government, than farmers who have left the plough 
for one or more weeks or months in a year to take 
seats in the Legislature, or manage the prudential con. 
cerns of a town, or administer upon estates, or even 
sit at judges in causes for trials. Rarely will jt bo 
found that the wellinformed man who has Spent a por. 
tion of his time in public life--who has gone his round 
as a State legislators ur even left his farm and his fam- 
ily to occupy a seat in Congress, who does not return 
to the labor of hia farm, if he have been successfy! jp 
that pursuit, with an appetite increased for a more 
zealous devotion to his occupation. 1 have myseif 
been more or less in public life for twenty years—| 
have spent the time of several successive sessions by 
the side of some of the most talented and cor spicuous 
men of the country in that desirable position the Sen- 
ate of the Unit d States, and I have in succeeding years 
sat at the head of the councils of the State ; but better 
and more satisfactory would have been the employ. 
ment, had my constitution and education admitted the 
exercise, to have labored on land which! knew to bo. 
long to me, and on which I had the satisfaction of wi); 
nessing a growing annual production profitably increay. 
ed by my personal efforts. Ihave in fact gladly re. 
treated from a public position when my services might 








but of a few days” enters ‘n! passes cver the st:ge «f| be dispensed with todo such work in the garden o 


field as I know how to periorm. 


“Let the soldier exult in the pomp of war, 
The king tn bis serf-throned hall ; 
The free-born farmer is happier far 
Than kings, and lords, and all. 
His are no fields with carnage red, 
And drenched with blood of the slain, 
But hills and vales, o’er which is spread 
A harvest of waving grain.” 





| The gentleman farmer, he who puts not his hen: 


| to labor but who only overiooks and instructs others, 
}is commendable as doing a duty sometimes sufficient. 
| ly onerous : frequently the extensive cares of a far 
| may require an oversight that will forbid the manua 
labor of its owner. But the man, who owns or occapies 
la farm enher small or larve and who will manage an. 
llabor both at the same time, must have the gratifying 
lanticipation of more sure success; and poessessiny 
|that, his position is the more desirable. ‘Thanks | 
| the good sense of an ednesated community, the tine 
| has arrived when it is not considered disreputable tor 
jany New England man to sirip: for work upon lis 
}own farm —the “striped frock” ina New England tie 
ia an insigma “ mere honorable thao the star and gar 
ter or any other oreer that can be conferred by king, 
| prince or potentate.” It derogates from the merit of 
| no man—it unfits him for no seat inthe carpeted halls 
lof the legislator or the magistrate, or even for the par 
Jor of the voluptnary. 
i am happy to perceive that the spirit of the m 


w 


agricultural jonrnals established within the Inst 

| vears is had the effect to animate no incansiders 
1 > oi : ; i wr ‘ 
| portion oF the agricultural community, ‘The nom 


:; rae 
jof agricultural associations in the several Slat 


with his fands, and who pursues that labor as his most | probably four times as great as it was four years ag 
constant oceupation—is that pursuit which secures | {tn some States these associations are patreni2 


the governments of the States in proportion to Me 
amount offered by voluntary contribution: In ether 
States associations depend entirely on private su 
scriptions, ‘These associations are not more ough 
tant to the members who compose them than fo te 
whole agricultural community. Ifthere is 4 farmer 
who cannot find time or money to expend in agrict:- 
tural exhibitions or to read and pay fur newspapers 
devoted exclusively to agriculture and domestic eco! 

omy, the successful experiments and improvemen’* 
elicited by the one and spread abroad throngh the 
other will reach him through the spirit that the infor- 
mation has infused into the ambition of his neighbor. 
He will find that neighbor at first trying some new 
method of cultivation different from that porsned ever 
since the forest was cleared: perhaps he_ will langh 
at the taste which differs from the orthodoxy of the 
former practice: the experimenter may dig ton ceep 
or pleugh too deep—he may ruin his prospect of & 
ctop by beating down the hghtened soil with a heary 


roller—he mav crow his Indian corn in a field 4 
; it with- 





out a prop against the winds—he may cover his ma- 
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f sight a foot deep below the surface, and 
se we whole by leaching—he may change his wet 
aan into dry by filling the bottom with rocks ieav- 
On diet of earth only deep enough to go below 
reach of the plough, and thus in the opinion of the 
ee man who mows a small remnant of sour 
od on the same ground where his great-grand- | 
A mowed it a hundred years ago, forever spoil his 
ont by the change—be may ditch his meadows 
ve cover them with gravel or sand with the apparent 
prospect that they will forever be as uuproductive as 
ine interior of the bed from which the new material is 
taken—all this may be the subject of scorn and de- 
vision to the man who looks with suspicion upon the 
ynprovements suggested by an agricultural newspa- 
or or recommended through the report of the com- 
iutee of an agricultural society. But after the cor- 
ageous farmer who has ventured out of the track 
ong steadily pursued from father to son to the third 
snd fuurth generation has succeeded in some capital 
-rop once, twice, thrice beyond his sneering neighbor 
_ wher. he repeats the crop improving it each year 
oa land originally of poorer quality—when he raises 
seve crops of hay for successive years over the turn- 
o| sward thag was never moved to be rotted on the 
corface where his neighbor rvins his best ground in the 
eune time from ploughing down to the low amount of 
alfa ton to the acre—the latter in some snug man- 
ner out of sight begins slighly to adopt the improve- 
went; by degrees he grows bolder in the innovation 
t |i soon every farmer of the neighborhood follows the 
exunple of the first improvement. 

Forty-five years ago—as long as J can well remem- 
»»r—mv father occupied a little farm seven miles out 
.{ Boston, being the parental premises of the first 
jjilly settled in that part of Cambridge long known as 
ine parish of Menotomy. T passed the place a few 
veeks ago—it ig now beantifal as are all the garden 
firms around Boston. The abundant crops taken 
from much of this ground—the productive apple and 

ach orchards—every species of tree, plant and veg- 
suble growing op a magnificent scale, and two, three 
ond s metimes four crops produced in the same year 
upon the same ground. My father before I was ten 
vears old Jeft this ground and moved further into the 
country. The lot adjacent to the house which he oc- 
cupied embraced only eight acres ;—saving a pasture 
upon the rocky hill a mile distant m which was a bro- 

yup field, and an acre or two of salt marsh on 
Charles river, these eight aeres were all the land he 
cultivated, Not over three acres were annually under 
ite plough, and the five remaining acres in grass fil- 
led well a forty foot barn so that often times the salt 


pure out 0 


if 


hay and corn-stuff remained to be stacked in the open 


the money expended returns to them increased four 
fold after detraying the expense of labor from the city 
where the manure is derived. 


mossy pasture, with stunted trees and bushes scatter- 


tage of healthy grass was obliterated. I bad not 
seen that spot, over which I was wont to travel when 
an urchin iv pursuit of nuts in what was termed the 
“Watertown woods,” for about forty years: since 
that time the great improvement of a turn pike run- 
ning directly over the ground and up the steep hill, 
had been made from Boston into the interior of Mid- 
dlesex, which from the circumstance of taking a di- 
rect course over the hills had been abandoned and the 
gates thrown open, because the travel could never be 
invited to the nearer straight road. That part of the 
original farm composed of this rocky, and apparently 
worthless pasture had been given by the father (the 
late Col. Jeduthan Wellington) to his eldest son. 
With great labor discovered in the numerous double 
walls and ihe immense piles of rocks laid in the cor- 
oers of the fields and upon ledges of rock on which it 
was impossible to make any thing grow, this dry arid 
pasture had been cleared ; and upon it to the extent 
of many acres within the several wall fenced lots was 
a beautiful flourishing orchard of appletrees. The 
ground on which this orchard stands is now as feasi- 
ble and on many accounts more certain of a crop than 
the tine alluvial ground at the foot of the bill which us- 
ecl formerly to be cultivated almost exclusively: the 
trees of the orchard are not generally more than twen- 
ty years from the seed. Although this ground which 
has accumulated a greater depth of vegétable mould 
at each year’s deeper ploughing has been cultivated 
and manured principally with a view to the prospeti- 
ty of the orchard, still the orchard alone has not been 
the entire source of profit ; for it has annually produ- 
ced very good crops, being alternately ploughed, 
planted and sowed, and laid down to grass in a cue 
rotation. The orchard is grafied almost entirely to a 
single kind of fruit ealled the Baldwin apple. One 
thousand barrels of selected fruit was the growth of 
the year 1839 upon this farm: the net annual sale 
from the orchard is two thousand dollars. Sitnated 
upon high ground overlooking the city of Bostsn in 














wit. Tt was then a new thing to make use of rock 


indsea weed as manure. ‘The experiment in that 


‘e shborhood was first made on these eight acres as | 


many as forty eight years ago, to which my recollec- 
tion jast reaches. ‘The rock weed was brought from 
the islands inthe Boston bay, gathered upon their 
rocky shores, conveyed to Medford in a fisherman’s 
lighter—carted thence abont two miles, and epread so 
as to cover the surface of the grass ground. A neigh- 
boring centlernan of an older generation had a lot of 
nearly the same size alongside of those eight acres: 


he condemned decidedly the experiment of his young- | 


er neighbor ; the rock weed had certainly destroyed 
the crop, he said, for one year, and probably the land 


time of old election in. Massachusetts, the last Wed- 
nesday in May, when the whole neighborhood had a 

liday in hunting crows, black birds and bobolink- 
horn and when e orass in neither field had started 
i erahead. Inthe course of the next month the 

L@ ence was seen—a dark, deep green covering of 
clover, hords grass and red top, springing op where 
ter rock w ‘ed was spread, fit to mow on the fourth of 
July; while on the other side of the fence the yellow 


G W grass with sear 
88 stood as different m stature as 
lonved to the kingdom of Brobdignag and the other 
was in the territory of His Majesty of Lilliput. “Capt. 
Stephen,” as the man ina multitude of the same name 
was called by his Christian name—Captain Stephen 
who gained reputation enough in the war ofthe Rev. 
olution to beeome a “train band Captain” of a compa- 
hy militia dressed in uniform and called the “Menoto- 
my Fusileers,” and who marched at their head to quell 
the Shavs rebellion about the year 1786, might be a 
gond soldier and was acknowledged to be, but an in- 
different officer—but wae prebably a still more indif- 
frent farmer. The land destribed as with the poor 
crop of hay remains in the possession of the same fam- 
ily line as does nearly the whole neighborhuod ; but 
sich has been the improvement on that ground since, 
that it wou!d be impossible a really poor and slovenly 


farmer shonld be permitted to remain in the Flob end | 
villages The people at that place are not afraid of} 


the view of elegant villages andthe beautiful retreat 
for the dead, the pride of the Bay State and its epital, 
| Mount Auburn, the neat white mansion, its accompa- 
}nying buildings with the orchard and the evidences 
}of industry about it, is one of taose beautiful spots 
| where the man of eminence, of weath and of ease 
‘might delight to dwell, The orchard alone gives an 
| anoual income soflicient for the support of most fir- 
| mers, 

| [cali your attention to it for the purpose of intro- 
ducing to the farmers of this productive region of 
| country a slagle subject which may come to tne aid 


injoring their land by the application of manure, which | be raised by our farmers : if not the southern cities of 
if it is not produced at hand on their own premises | the United States, the West India Islands, and even 
or brought from the sea, is purchased in the adjacent } Europe may be made a market for them to which they 
citv of Boson and carted from seven to ten miles,| may be watted in a few days by the aid of steam, 
One hundred dollars worth of manure to an acre, re- | There can be no danger, if we now prepare orcharas, 
peated at intervals of every two or three years, 1s not | that the new enterprise will produce so much as to 


in that neighborhood considered extravagant; and | render them of no value. A hundred barrels ot ap- 
ples in the market or on ship board would always be 


worth, according to the present value of money, one 


hondred and fifty dollars. Inthe vicinity of Boston 


In that immediate neighborhood is a spot of ground | apples are sought by the venders in almost every sea- 
which was at the length of my memory a stony, revgh | son, and purchased upou the trees before they are 


picked at a price as high as two dollars and often at 


ed over it. ‘This groond might be considered worn | three dollars the barrel. Ifthe small farmer by care 
out, having been fed many years till nearly every ves-| and attention io rearing a hundred appletrees can 


without essentially diminishing any other product add 
to the cash gains from his land one hundred and fif. y 
dollars a year, how can he make a better investment ? 
Say the gain, alter paying every expense, is one hun- 
dred doilars a year only—if the orchard of one hun- 
dred trees covers two acres of ground equal to the 
value of six hundred dollars to the sere. What an 
addition to the agricultural capival of this country 
might be made, if each farmer were to set out at once 
and pursue the nearest and most sure course for rear- 
ing and growing an apple orchard ? And how much 
would a thrifty orchard to every farm adorn and beau- 
tify the country ? 

The surplus produce of Maine from the field of the 
farmer way no: appear like that of the wheat growing 
States of the West. But notwithstanding the unsur- 
passable fertility of that region, lam convinced that 
even there, in the present mode of cultivation, the 
land must sooner or later become exhausted. When 
land once runs out, as it has already done in Virginia 
and Maryland, and even at some of the best points of 
western New York, itis mveh harder renovating it 
there than in New England. The southern planters 
go over so many acres, that with them manuring for a 
erop is out of the question ; end when their ground 
fails, tho more ground cultivated, the greater wil! be- 
come the poverty of the improvident farmer. Plan- 
tations on the Atlantic seaboard, in Virginia and the 
Carolinas, have been abandoned by their owners, be- 
cause the production will not cover the expense of 
carrying them on. The agricultural products of Maine 
are less per head than those of either the State of 
New Hatpshire, of Vermont, or of Connecticut, as 
shown by the last census. Maine gives $69, Con- 
necticut 74, New Hampshire 90, and Vermont 
$148 of anuual agricultural production for ench 
person ; but Rhode Island gives only $34, and Mas- 
sachusetts #438 per head. The difference is due ina 
great degree to the fact of more persons being enga- 
yed in other occupations in some than in others of 
tue States; Rhode Island and Massachusetts have 
nore persons occupied upon the sea and in manufac- 
turing establishments; and the greater number of 
sailors and lumoerers that belong to Maine would 
alone nearly account fur the difference. But Maine 
has it in her power within the next five years to carry 
her agricultural productions, counting ~ersons enga- 
ged in the fisheiies, in commerce, in the manufacture 
of lumber, and in all other occupations, as high as 
eVermont now stands—in other words to inerease the 
productions of the cultivated soil more than two for 
one for every person employed in it. So grand an 





'of the yeomanry of the valley of the Coanecticut, your 


region whose delightful scenery and many elegant vil- 
lages present attractions to the siranger. Not less 


accessible to the sea than if you lived along its shore, | 


you have the world tor a market for every production. 
i‘o the vast quantities of prodvetion shipped south and 
west, to your sure oat and potatoe crops, might be ad- 
‘ded in a jew years the orchard crops as more _profita- 
ble than almost any other. From the hasty glance in 
parsing the towns on the mail stage road between 


ough to the north east, a1 d from the same view on 
ithe best ground between this place and Brunswick, [ 
| perceive that without much effort your land adapts 1t- 
iselfto the growth of the apple. A little attention 
without great expense might make an orchard of 
| grafted fruit on every farm within ten or twenty miles 
(of navigable water. In fifteen years from the seed, 
land insome six or ten years from the nursery, the 
trees would begin to produce the fruit in quantity. 
Let us suppose that every farmer with thirty acres of 
|ground and upwards would add to bis present cultiva- 
ition an orchard of one hundred treesthat should av- 





of apples. Could there be any danger that this would 
be labor in vain ? The demand for winter apples from 
New England will always be equal tothe supply. J 
1m not sure that our own growing cities, villages and 
owns will not always call for allthe apples that can 





advance would indeed be a growth in wealth more 


. > > ‘ ; q + ¢ ‘; $ “> , ; : | f ' ] 
would suffer for many years: this was said at the| soil has to appearance no Jess ferulity than that fair| rapid than any but an entirely new country ever saw. 


| [t 1s not, however, too much to be realized from human 
| efforts ; and the State of Maine is now in that posi- 
tion when the eneryjes of her working men may be 
| put forth to the best advantage. Her vast tracte of 
| unsettled country, much of which is equal in point of 
| fertility to anv ot her lands yet settled, open a field 
for enterprise and industry as ample as any that has 
ever yet been explored ; and in that field she ig des- 
tined to witness a vreat and decided increase, But 


-e a head of the cultivated gras- | this and Penobscot County, for which I may be ex- | our anticipations of improvement might not be great- 
if the one lot be- cused for designating the splendid town of Vassalbor- | est from this source, Take the most valuable town 


of this most valuable agricultural county of the Strate, 
and may not this production, the value of its cattle, 
horses, sheep and swine, be easily doubled in five 
years with the right use of no more eapital than the 
farmers of that town possess ? Still greater may and 
ought to be the imprevemont end increase in towns 
not yet eo muen advanced. 

How shall production be doubled in five years ? 
Ifevery farmer who ploughs and plants an acre ex- 
pends twenty dollars in manure and labor to produce 
a crop worth thirty dollars, with double that expense 
in manure and extra labor, he may calculate the first 


erave the annual production of one hundred barrels of} year to obtain a crop that will be worth at least sixty 


dollars: this extra expense will onan average double 
his crop on the same ground for three successive 
years. Continuing the process uuti! he shall heve 
gone in a series of yenrs over the ground he usually 
cultivates, and so far at least I hesitate not to say his 
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production will be donbled, his invested capital i The alluvion upon the Merrimack, and the lands {to grow without interruption, When 


be doubled, and his profits will be doubled, 


upon the valley of that river generally, are not nat- | 80 great distance, seemed to be dry; 


— ——— 
other fields, at 


I have a field of four measured acres on which I urally as fertile as those upon the Kennebeck, as far | kept their color of the deepest green, ue UP) these 
raised hardly two tons of hay inthe year 1839. In;asI have seen. The principal of high manuring and | ay morning, Oct. 2d, they have not faile me, Seter- 


the spring of 1840, as the first trial of one of the beaut- | of deep ploughing, to which should be added ditching | their standing and their color: a neighbor’ 
iful sward ploughs of Prouty aud Mears, with a team and underdiaining where the water stands near the |¢ly a hundred yards distant, was rama 
of two yokes of oxen and two horses, this land, being | surface upon a tuo adhesive soil, and we may super-| Dearly four weeks previous. In the dryes 
a portion of the Concord intervale, was turned over seed subsoil ploughing iv all heavy soileymay be taken 


to the depth of full twelve inches, being at least four) as among the methods of sure improvement to be 
inckes below where the plough had ever before reach- | every where resor'ed to. 
ed: this field was the handsomest ploughing | had From year to year the particular seasons, and the 
ever seen; forty loads of manure, worth one dollar) methods of cultivation which best and worst succeed, 
the load, were spread to the acre—upon one acre the! should be noted. From a table of the depth of rain 
manure was spread over the grass ground and turned | falling in the three last years, kept by Danie! Sewall, 
out of sight—vpon the three other acres, after plough-| Esq of Kennebunk, furnished me by a friend, we 
ing, it was laid on in piles and spread: a part was, learn that in the three months of June, July and Abg- 
then ploughed without disturbing the sward, to the | ust, 1839, fifiy-six inches and 86-100ths of rain fell; 
depth of about six inches, and a part was harrowed| while in the same three mouths of 1840, eight inches 
down only, being merely exposed to the surface. Last , 33-100ths, and in 1841, only five inches 58-100ths fel) 
year was a dry year—two acres of corn, planted late jin the corresponding months. 
inthe month of May, suffered much from drought,| The two last seasons have been very dry—espec- 
but yielded all of fifty bushels to the acre—the corn lally the season just passed has been one of the most 
was poorest and suffere! most where the manure lay | trying ever witnessed in New England. In some 
most upon and nearest the surface—two acres were | fields I have seen the crops entirely cut off, while 
of potatoes including the entire acre where the ma-| from a different management in other places, on pre- 
nure was ploughed under deepest. the potatoes suf- | cisely similar ground, decent crops have been obtain- 
fered both from the drought aud mildew; *but they)ed. Dry land, highly stimulated with manure either 
turned out full one bnndred and fifty bushels to the | spread or in the hill, has ofien yielded no increase; 
acre, So here were one hundred bushels of corn) but other dry land, weli manured and ploughed ceep, 
worth $100, and three hundred of potatoes worth | bas given good crops, An amateur farmer, a neigh- 
#100, being an advance in value of the first crop of| bor of mine, whose land is a dry pine plain, this year 
forth dollars over the cost of the manure. The {manured his ground at the rate of forty loads to the 
drought lessened the crop at least one third; so that | acre—spread and ploughed deep: he planted his In- 
if Lcould have added another hundred dollars in the | dian corn deep, and left the surface of the ground 
value of that to the product 1 would have paid all the | entirely flat, making uo bill. On some half a dozen 
expenses of manure and labor, and gained as net prof- | rows of his pretty long Geld, after planting, he passed 
it for the year at least fifty do'lars, joveraheavy roller. ‘The corn grew up nearly a 
This year the same field was ploughed lightly upon | third larger in bulk of stalk in the rows that were 
the top without disturbing the sods at the bottom: it rolled, But the whole crop was a very good one for 
was put down to herdsgrass and clover with a sowing | this year in land of that kind: he has husked eighty 
of oats, being barrowed both before and after sowing. | bushels of ears from an acre of this corn: this he 
No manure was applicd; six bushels of oats only were | thinks to be only half the crop that would have come 
sowed upon the four acres. It having rained immed- in the absence of all drought. 
iately after harrowing, | was obliged to omit passing I have mystif this year turned under an intervale 
over the ground with a heavy roller until afier the| field of three acres, manured quite as high as that 
seed had sprung outof the ground. The oats at) where last year my oat crop was raised. The ma- 
first looked very thin upon the ground, but they con- nure was spread upon the green sward aslate as the 
tinued to spread and branch, and their growth was) 27th ot May, after the planung of my corn upon light- 
not checked by the absence of all rain from the timejerland. It was all turned under by the same plough 
they spring out of the ground to the evening of the | as the last year, and not a particle of the manure was 
Sth of July, when a copious rain fell. From that left in sight: the sward was turned over not so deep 
time till the 30th August following, very near two ae the last year by about three inches: the sod of the 





d to kee, 
field, hy 


With rus, 


the lat iggi le 
| atter part of August, digging down to the bottom 


of the hill, | found the decomposition 
underneath and the sod sbeanall pe ie a 
ture which I do not doubt continued the ~ ge 
the vine and set the roots for a large Sie. wi le . 
(he sward had been torn up and the manure a Dy 
over the surface, the potatoes would have bee se 
indeed, Baer 
My experiments of deep ploughing and turnin the 
manure to the bottom have succeeded equal > a 
most sanguine expectations. What they would “ad 
done in a very wet season you can judge as well as | 
can. 

Gentlemen : This] am told is the first annual ey 
hibition of your Society. Particularly was | gratified 
al the fine appearance of your cattle and swine ,, 
yesterday. ‘I'he County and the State wil] be a, 
indebted to those public spirited gentlemen who jy, 
lotroduced the improved breeds. Mixing with th. 
goud native breeds, the Durham, the Herefordshire 
aud the Bakewell breeds, will add much to the value 
of your flocks, The price of fifty dollars for an jm. 
proved bull or heifer calf may be money gained to the 
farmer when he shal! by their means in the course of 
five or six years double the value of his stock. &, 
when introducing new breeds of swine that wil] grow 
as wany pounds of pork on two-thirds the feeding, th: 
farmer who makes the change can well afford to pay 
an additional outlay. Men who have tried the exper. 
iment inform me that they would rather pay five dol. 
lars for a pig four weeks old of the improved breed 
than take one at a gift of some of the native kinds.— 
There may be an immense gain from improving the 
breed of animals; and I am glad to see your county of 
Kennebeck already farther advanced in this impove- 
ment than many of the older counties of Massa. 
achoretts. The few towns on the Kewnebeck have 
already more of the improyed breeds than all th: 
S.ate of New Hampshire, and perhaps Vermont. Yer 
our thousand hills annually send many fine native ew:- 
tie to market; and the superior soil of Vermont e»- 
ables her to tura out very large flocks of giant cattle. 
It remains for them to follow in your footsteps, aw! 
extend the improved breeds, behind, as they are in 
more than one respect, this their youngest sister. 








months, was a continued drought; but excepting ov a} ground was thicker and heavier. The field is about 
small ridge of the intervale, where a yellow soil, in-| sixty rods long, and the furrows turned by tie Pronty 
stead of a black mould in the lower part, was turned | plough were straightas an arrow the whole distance 





Gentlemen of the Society—I address farmers wo 
have a much better and a longer experience as prac'- 
ical agriculturists than [ can hoast—I address me: 








up atthe first ploughing, the growth of no part of the | Nothing was done to it after it was ploughed, save 
oats seemed to be arrested by the drought: there, the | the drawing of chains crosswise to mark the place of 


the most of whom know more than | ever shall knov 
relative to Agriculture—men who know the capacities 





straw turned yellow, and did not attain to the due | the hills at about three feet distance. The ommission 
height. The oats stood upona level] nearly five feet/to rolldown witha heavy roller | considered to be a, 


of your soi!, and all of whom wil! agree with me that 
two spears of grass andtwo blades of corn may b 





from the gronnd—they stood for the most part perfect- 
ly erect, although assailed once by a very severe 
storm of wind. Reaping them before all were tully 
turned yellow, they were dried, bound and stocked in 
the field. Standing more than a week they were 
brought into the barn, making twelve full two horse 
loads of a ton weight each. The dry weather was so 
excessive that not a few shelled out aud were scat- 
tered in the field, as is proved by the thick coming up 
of the new oats. Four of the twelve loads have been 
thrashed by hand, being, as was judged, hardly one 
third of the whole; and from these were taken one 
hundred and sixty piled half bushels of oats, as they 
run from the winnowipg mill. Measured out in the 
common way, it was thought that the first thrashing 
would equal ninety bushels, making very near seventy 
bushels tothe acre. The value ofthe straw, six dol- 
lars per ton is thirty-six dollars. There can be little 
doubt that, the crop was lessened by the drought, 
which was as severe at Concord as it was in the coun- 
ty of York in Maine; add [ believe Lam indebted to 
the extended field for the roots passing into the de- 


cayed sward twelve inches below the surface for at} 


Jeast one balf of my crop. 

I] was alone in opinion as to the quantity of seed 
sowed : I had once before raised a very large crop by 
sowing half the usual seed on land very deeply plough- 
ed in intervale upon the opposite side of the river.— 
The man who sowed my field this year, said the high- 
ly manured ground would spring up in weeds, and 
keep them in the advance, so that no oats would ever 
appear above them. My neighber, whose farm is 
aloug-side of this field, laoghed at me outright for put- 


ting on the ground less then half his quantity of seed. ; the pink eyes, and a fair round potatoe sent me by 
He sowed forty-one bushels where he planted his} Gen. Mattocks, from Vermont, are the finest crop 
corn last year, and his then principal hired man, inert 

| 


my hired man) tells me my four acres and six bnshels 
will give me more oats thao his twelve acres and) 
furty-one dushels. . 





great mistake: [ was in a hurry to plant near the first; made to grow where on!y one and sometimes none 
of June, and did not take time for any preparation | have grown before. s 
either of the harrow or roller. T have observed every! The ladies, too, who have been help-meets in your 
where a great difference this year in the growth of) rapid march to wealth, who are the solace to our cares, 
corn planted previous to the 20th of May, and that) the sympathizers in ali our woes, the softeners of our 
planted a week and ten days afterwards. Two acres/ manners, the regulators of our morals, the joy of our 
of this ground were planted with potatoes, and the | social circles, also come op here to cheer us on in this 
other acre with corn, The hills were dropped into} cause with their bright faces and those prayers to » 
| she crevice of every fourth furrow, making that the! beneficent Creator which will always avail much. 
row the whole length. The cori, 1 supposed, like | Prosperous as is the State of Maine in her nvvien- 
much other corn, would not start at ail in consequence | tion and ship-bvilding, prosperous in her traffic ard 
of the entire absence of rain after the time of planting, | commerce, with advantages of sea const and water 
The most of it did start at leneth—but it looked di- !cammnnication that no other State pessesses, to ly 
;minutive and yellow ; and before the time of first hoe- | the greatest, richest State of the Union, Maine bas 
| ing the cut worms and the drought took full one half,| only to advance her Agriculture to that point where it 
| the place of which was then supplied with white beans, | may easily be elevated : and the efforts ana examp'e 
a partof whica only came np, By the time of the} of your Society on this occasion may be among those 
' second hoeing half of the other half was cu: off, and J )incipient steps which shall lead to the greatest good 
continued to plant beans. At the third hoeing of the | of that best interest which sustains all other interests. 


SUMMARY, 


corn, it being too late for beans, English turnip seed | = 
Mevancnory Accipent.—A child of Mr. James 








was sowed; but the continued dry weather killed the 
greater part of that seed in the ground, the turnips in | 
some parts coming up in rews on the lowest crevice 
of the furrows between the planted rows. The few 
stalks of corn left with the roots injured by the worms | Mariner, of this town, fell into the fire last week and 
struggled until almost the last of July as between/ was burned to death. Its mother was absent at te 
lite and death. Thence it grew up green,{time. Mothers should be careful how they leave little 
and wherever a perfect stalk was left, there was|children alone. Age, 9 months. 

grown the most perfect corn, What with the corn, | 
the beans, the pumkins, and the turnips, left upon the Fine Ants.—We have just had a visit from our old 
ground, will give me a better cropthan | have seen| friend, Charles Robbins, Esq ot Greene, Kennebec Co. 
in many other places. But the two acres of potatoes, ! Mr. Robbins gave a short couge of lectures on the sei- 
being four several kinds, the Rohans, the long reds, 





entific principles of musiedto the Choir in this place, 
which others of the citizas also attended. Weare not 


from exterior appearance, and from the exemination| ™ adept in this soul subduing Science, and therefore 
of a few hills, that Ihave ever seen. Like the oat] "©t competent to pronounce upon the merits or demer- 
crop, which was upon the same kind of land, the po-} its of the ideas advanced. His zeal and enthusiasm 1 
tatoes, after they were fairly started, have continued} the great art of Music are unbounded, and his mode and 
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—_ of address may appear at times somewhat ec- 
_piric to those unacquainted with him. We know, | 


| or THE 
yowever, that few men among us have paid more atien- | 


von to the fundamental principles of this science than 
y; R.and for honesty of intentions—kindness of feel- 
ngs, and integrity of heart, we can commend him to 


hose Who are strangers to him. 


ArnivaL oF THE Brivannia.—Sizteen days later 
com England.—The steam-ship Britannia, Capt. Hew- 
‘1. arrived at Boston on Sunday afternoon last, in 17 


ro 


MAINE FARMER AND MECHANICS ADVOCATE. 
(.VEW SERIES.) 


The Proprietors of the Maive Farmer, in accordance with the suggestions of their friends, 
and with a view to meet the wishes of a large number of their subscribers, have come to the 


’ passage, having left Liverpool on the 2ist of Oc- conclusion to make a change in the form and size of the paper on the first of January next. It 
gays pe ’ és - = 
at She was detained two days in consequence of | will be about double the size that it now is 


ye non-arrival of the Caledonia, which it will be re- 


They propose to issue a paper, once per week, in a large folio size, to be called Maine 


collected experienced a tremendous hurricane while Farmer and Wechanic’s Mdvocate. One page is to be devoted exclusivel y to 


» her passage from Boston to Halifax, which protract- 


od ber arrivala few 


days. She arrived out on the 20th, 


) 12 days from Halifax. . . : 7+ , 
laservertlan in Spain.—The most important piece of |those two bodies are in session—and the remaining page to be devoted to miscellaneous read- 
jielligence in the foreign papers is the account of an ing, poetry, advertisements, Xc. 


ysurrection at Madrid, whieh broke out on the 7th of 
October. It was an attempt to reinstate the Regent 


Agriculture—one to Mechanical subjects, frequently illustrated with engravings—One page to 
the current news of the day, with the proceedings of the Legislature and of Congress when 


They presume it is not necessary to enlarge upon the peculiar character or future course ot 


Christiaa, and thefe were some iasinuations that Louis | 2° peper now offered to you. The Maine Farmer has been in existence nine years, steadily 
‘hris " 3 


Phillippe had a word in it. 


sth says— 


The Madrid Echo of the |and perseveringly devoted to the interest of the productive classes. It will continue, as hither- 


to, a steady and undeviating friend to the Farmers and Mechanics ; zealously urging forward 


That between six and seven o'clock in the evening, | the spirit of improvement, und encouraging the efforts of honest industry. Many of our best 


Vl. Cortina, commanding the National Guard at the 
Palace, learned that the detachment of the 2d regiment 


practical Farmers have long been engaged in contributing tothe columns of the Farmer. These 


‘the guard, then on duty in the Palace, was about to | ®S well as others will continue their aid and assistance in the Agricultural portion, and we have 
v ’ ’ 


dely the authority of the government. 


coubled the posts. 


|| Guard were warned, and they ordered the drums to 
wat, and different edifices adjoining the Palace to be 
ccupied. The crowd gathered in the streets at the 


He immediately |the assurance of many excellent Mechanics that they will also contribute to the columns of 


The superior,ofticers of the Nation- | their department. 


Terms —$2,00 per ann. $2,50 will be charged if payment is delayed beyond the year. 
Any person who wili obtain six responsible subscribers, and act as Ageut, shall receive a co- 


beating of the dram, and, collecting round the Palace, | PY» 5° long as he keeps that number good, for his services. 


sept the guard from declaring itself. 
sud that the Princesa regiment had revolted. 
(olonel had sueceeded in bringing it off, in concert 
vith Concha, and had shut up a troop of faithful hus- 
vs. The Colonel, however, succeeded in bringing 
‘ie soldiers of the Princesa regiment to their duty, and 
ey fired on the insurgents. 


viird also returned to its duty. 


‘The insurgents reached the door of the Palace leaq- 
gto the Hall of Columns. 
peri n csey sioubun tee Ghdnins eetek ve community, propose to issue a Monthly Edition of the Maine Farmer, devoted exclusively to 
. Heros, ; 
alace. An officer belonging to the Agriculture. 
surgenis knew them, but let them pass. Phe Minis- 
met at the Hotel of the Port. At 
wo the Regent quitted the Port, with the authorities, 


ompanied by Ar 
wther part of the I 


ters and the Regent 


5 


Meantime it was 


- 4 
The 24 regiment of the 


Behind this door the 12 


Winthrop, Nov. 1841. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


MONTHLY MAINE FARMER. 


The Proprietors of tae Maime Farmer, in order to meet the wishes of many in the 


It will be published in the-usual form and size of the Farmer. As the current news, miscel- 
laneous matter and advertisements will be omitted, the subscribers will obtain as much Agricul- 





, . i rsh not so many pages, as in the former editions. An index 
id stationed Limself before the Church of Santa Maria tural matter during the year, thoug y pages, 


cele Almadena, and thence sent his aides de camp to will be furnished at the end of the year. The whole will be afforded at the low price or 
They did| Fifty ©emts per annum, payable in all cases in advance. | 
“The| Any person who will obtain six responsible subsvirbers, aud act as Agent, shall receive a cu- 


“immon the revolted soldiers to surrender. 
), and three oftieers ordered them to evacuate it. 
Regent then entered the Palace, and gave the Cross of 


sin Fernando to the brave halberdiers. 


me es eee 


py, so long as he keeps that number good, for his services, 
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HAT arried. 


In this town, Nov. 4th, Mr. John Morrill 2d, to Mrs. 


) phronla Bowles, 


O,.yes! this world is full ef fun, 
And lovely women too ;— 

And John the work has now begun, 
Though nothing very new. 


Cupid has shot his arrow through 


immensity 


of space, 


And hit the objects of his view, 
And bro't-them face to face. 


Ile always did, he always will, 
Seek errands of this kind; 
And though he works it very still, 


It suiis the 


May this day 


victim's mind. 


‘'s work prove greatand good; 


Add branches to the name, 
And keep them ina merry mood 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, Nov. 1, 1541. |" apenas’ ss.— At a Court of Probate holden at 


{From the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
f- + last i Ietober, A. D. : 
At market 2700 Beef Cattle, 1600 Stores, 7500 Sheep, the sas Monday of ‘ etobe i 4 16at q 
| and 400 Swine OE igerowr BRIGGS, Administratrix of the Estate of 
| Prices—Beef Cattle—A beautiful lot of Cattle were Rowland Briggs, late of Winthrop, in said county, 
from Dutchess County, N. Y., and were probably sold deceased, having presented her account of administration 
| higher than our quotations We quote first quality fo che Bulme af suid deceased for allowance 
$5 50 a 6; second 450 a5 25; third 2a 4 2. Ordered, That the said Administratrix give notice to all 
Barrelling Cattlek—We quote Mess $4 25; No. 1, 3| Perseus interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
1192. and No. 2, 250 pubilshed three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
ws. © ° , ” , . . 
Stores—T wo year old $8 015; three year old 14 a 24. printed at Winthrop, that they may appear at a Probate 
| Sheep—A large number of Sheep were sold at the | Court to be held at Augusta, in said county, on the Jast 
\fullowing prices: $117, 1 33, 1 62, 188, 2,212, and Monday of November next, at ten of the clock in the fore- 
2 o5, }noon, and show cunse, if any they have, why the same 
Swine—In consequence of the limited namber at mar- | sould net be allowed. 0 
ket prices advanced. Lots to peddle 3 1-2c for Sows W. EMMONS, Judg« 
| and 4 1-2 for Barrows. A selected lotda5Sec. Atre-| Atruecopy. Attest: J.J. Eveuern, Register. 
) ~ } -—--- - . 
ltail 4 1-2 and 5 1-2. 
ee ; | Potatoes Wanted. 
OWEN DEALY, Tailor, 




















To grace the world with fame. Com. DP ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public | toes wanted, for which the cash will be paid b 
‘' Monmouth, Nov. 3d, by Rev. Isaac Downing. Mr} & generally, that he still continues to carry on the Tai- | H. WATERS, 


‘wer Day, of Bangor, to Miss Lydia H. Gove, of M , , . 
Greene, by Rev. Mr. Svkes, Mr. George R. Page, | he will be bappy to wait on all who may favor him with 
‘| Belgrade, to Miss Harriet E. daaghter of the late | their custom. 


"ae ‘Phatcher, of Bingham. 


in Hallowell, Mr. Richard Stokes to Miss Eleanor ? 
‘organ; Mr. Ebenezer C. Bawks, of Livermore, to | ions, and holds himself ready to cat and fit in the latest and 


Mis Mary Anu Wvodbridge, of H. 


eaten « 


loring business at his old stand, in Winthrop village, where | At the corner store on Market Square. 


Augusta, Sept 25, 141. 

tc} Subscribers to the Maine Farmer who wish to pay 
in Prodace, can get the highest market price at Mr. Wa- 
ters Store for Oats, Barley, Pea Beans, Potatoes and Put- 


ter. 
most approved style. ee 


Grateful for past patronage a continuance is solicited. 
O. D. has just received the Boston and New York Fash- 











: ln this town, on 
Mr 


ly of Newburyport, 


BRUD, 


Saturday last, Harrison T. son of | 
Amasa Wood, aged 6 months. 
In Halloweil, Miss Sarah Lakeman, 


Mass. 


iT bee Connty, aged 45. 


In Waterville, on Saturdaw last, Hon. Abijah Smith, | 
vaster, and Counsellor under Gov, ‘corner of Market Square. 


‘Zed 68—late Postu 


“with. He retired to bed slightly indispesed, and was} 4ygusta, Sept. 26, 1841. 
“ead when his wife awoke in the morning. War 

Lost overboard from fishing sch. North Star, of Cam- 
“t, on the Banks, in the gale of 4th ult. Mr. 
*y Lewis, of Waterville. 





~ | est manner and warranted to fit. 


aged 72, inrenene Winthrop, Nov. 8, 1841. 45 
_lo Waterville, Eben F. Bacon, Esq. late Sheriff of | Bariey and ieans Wanted. 


Humph- | A® APPRENTICE to the Printing business. Inquire 


| All Garments made at his shop will be done in the neat- Call Up. 


UST received and for sale by the subscribers, an a» 
CUTTING done at short notice. 
\P One or two Girls wishing. to learn the trade will 


| find a good chance. 





e Parley, 100 bushels Pea Beans, Store on the gc. ¥e. 








= Wanted Immediately, ‘cast: und country produce. 
LICTLE,, WOOD & Co. 


Winthrop,. Oct. 1, 1841. Sw4e@ 








at this office. Oct. 29. 


£500 bushels assorted Philadelphia Pota- 


oF sortnient of fashionable Fall Goods, consisting of the 
latest style and most fashionable Prints ; printed and plaba 
Merinoes ; Saxony Cloths ; Linen Table Cloths ; Russia 
and Bird’s-eye Diaper ; Woolen Shirts and Drawers 
Woolen Cravats and Comforters ; Highland, Merino and 


Pie Aw ; Edinboro’ Shawls; Spotted and White Flannels ! Bleagh- 
i4 WATERS will poy the Com for 1000 oven: od ed, Dover and Striped Shirtings ; Sattinetts ; Cassimerte, 


In addition to the above, a larg? stock of Molasses, Pork 
and family Groceries, all of which will be sold low for 
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POETRY. 
From the 8. C. Temperanee Advocute. 


SONG—THE FARMER. 


Airn—* Carricknabarna. 
They may talk of the great, 
W ho appear in such state, 
And bask in affluence and splendor ; 
Or tell of the wise 
W ho can soar to the skies, 
Amia Planets and Comets to ponder : 
But wealthy or wise, 
In the earth or the skies, 
Never knew the pure heartfelt enjoyment, 
Of the husbandman’s life, 
Far removed from all strife, 
At his bonest aod healthy employment. 


For what though he toil? 

It is in a kind soil, 

That amply repays all his labors ; 
And pleasant and guy, 

The time passes away, 

At peace with his God and his neighbors ; 
And ob! who can tell ; 
The emotions that swell 

His bosom, as home he returns ; 
When the little ones press 

For his envied caress, 

And his wife fondly falls ia his arme. 


Let his Country but call 

To arm and enrol, 

In defence of her rights and her honor, 
And soon on the grownd 

Will the Farmer be found, 

seneath his own star-spangled banner ; 
Let virtue opprest, 

Want a friend to arrest, 

‘The eucroachments of those who would harm her 
And a heart to befriend, 

And an arm to defend, 

She will find in the blunt honest Farmer 


long, long may we see, 

Jn the land of the Free, 

Due honor conferred on the Farmer ; 
For merit and mind, 

In him are combined, 

Although he's too modest to elamor— 
See David of old, 

But just from his fold, 

Subdue the proud foeman in armor ; 
And the brave Washington, 

Who our Liberty won, 

A plain and a practical Farrer. 


Rush River, Newberry. CAROLAN. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Original. 





LITERATURE AS A SOURCE OF HAPPINESS.| ?! : 
: ' | which he will sell separate from the other machinery.— | 
in treating upou this subject we will take a liberal | Whoev rast a Horse | ‘ 

\ wever wishes to buy a ‘IT hrasher—a Separator or Horse inaan; L. Bradley, Mercer ; Bullen & Prescott, .« 


view of it,and undersiand, that by the term literature | 
istmeaut every thing that is committed to letters. | 
Whatever by means of these is taught us, whatever) 
pleases the imagination, cultivates the taste, improves | 
ihe mind and perfects the character, is to be attribu- 
ted to literature, To it belongs not more the petty | 
mtehet mie of the day, thon treatises upon mental phi- 
lasophy ; not more the **/atest novel,’ than the funda- | 
mental and scientific works of Newton and Franklin. 
in fine we will take the word in ite widest sense, not} 
limiting it, as is frequently done, to works purely sci-| 
entihe 
if we carefully examine the subject, we shall with- | 
out difficulty discover that literature is truly a source of | 
happiness to us. In the acquisition of knowledge we| 
abtain what is filied to give us true pleasure at every 
step. We continually meet with something uew, in- 
teresting and useful as we advance in our course. Our 
winds also become ituproved and sirengthened in liter- 
ary labors. What was once a mystery has now become 
theronghly understood. The point, which we ence 
supposed we could not gain, is left far behind. That 
purtection, to which we once dared not aspire, even in 
the wildest flights of the imagination, is now a com- 
mon possession. There is even a pleasure in our toil— 
it brings its own reward. The stores of knowledge, 
which we are coatinually adding to what we before pos- 
sessed, urges us to still greater diligence, give a lauda- 
ble zeal in our pursuits, and leads us te the consumma- 
tion of our hopes. How does the inquiring mind re- 
joice at the development of each truth, that is present- 
ed—at each unexpected discovery! Whatare our sen- 
sations as the uobounded fields of science open before 
us' Wath alacrity we renew our study. It is our joy 
—vur life. 
Again, literature is the source of happiness to us on | 
account of rendering our association with each other 
more pleasing and profitable Since our minds are im- 
proved by literary exereises, our powers of conversation 
are tnereased and improved. And as man is a social 
being, whatever is added iv this way is necessarily ad- 
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| ded to his happiness, One skilled in science is thus | "Phe Waterville Iron Man ( _ 





jot directing the “young idea how to shoot."’ And 
this satisfuction arises from the fact, that he knows he 
| is performing a good action, and is benefitting the one 
that receives it. ‘The writer, who publishes the results 
| Of his labor and research, and thus becomes in the high- 
) est degree beneficial to man, has his share of enjoy- 
}ment. ‘The orator stands up before the assembled mul- 
| titude, pours forth the thunders of his eloquence, re- 
| proves, convinces, enlightens and sways all around ;— 
and he too has his reward, the reward that always fol- 
lows a just act. , 

Literature renders its possessor happy from the very 
\fact of his possessing such stores of knowledge. It 
(spreads out before him information ot all kinds. Its 
| Volumes are ever open before him. Even from ficti- 
| Hous writings he obtains a knowledge of human nature, 
an insight into character, and the extent and power of 
| the imagination. In the history of the world he has a 
treasure inestimable. He almost sees the scenes of the 
early ages acted over again while he pursues their his- 
‘tory. He holds “ high converse’ with the good in the 
}most ancient times. They speak to bim in diflerent 
languages—in poeiry and prose. He is acquainted with 
every region—at home in every State. He is the kee- 
per of many books, and especially of the “ Book of 
Books,’ “the key of heaven.’ Every thing is ready for 
his use; all he has to do is to open the store- house of 
his mind, and let it flow forth. Ue is alwaysready for 
j action, and able to do good. Epuesus. 
| £armington, Oct. 1041. 
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| WHITMAN’S | 
} 4 , 
| Thrasher, Separator and New 
Eiorse Power. 
gene undersigned continues to manufacture bis Horse 
Power and Separator at his Shop in Winthrop, Ken- 
|nebec Co. Maine, where those who ire in want of a first 
| rate apparatus for thrashing and cleansiug grain can be sup- 
\ plied at short notice. [lis experience in the making and 
| operation of the Horee Power, has enabled him to make | 
| very essential improvements ia its construction, and he | 
| flatters himself that he can furnish one of the best machines } 
(ofthe kind now known. 
| tle makes use of the best materials, and employs first , 
rate workmen, aud thinks that he cannot fail to give satis- | 
faction to tose who are disposed to purchase of him. He 
; will sell rightsto his Patent Separator for any territory | 
not already disposed of, with a good and sufficient title to | 


, 








\the same. 


He has also on banda number of Cylinder Thrashers | 


Power, single or ail auited had better cali and examine. | 


LUTHER WHITMAN. | 


Winthrop, July, 2841. 25 | John Blake, Z'urner. 


Winthrop, December 29, 2840. 
To whom it may concern .— ile andersigued, inhabi- | 
tants of Winthrop, have been-acquaioted with Whitman's | 
Separator for sonre months past, and many of us bave had | 
our grain thrashed and cleansed by it. Lt has been in op- 
eration in this town and elsewhere, during the present | 
thrashing season, and we do not hesitate to say, that it } 
works with more eas2—thrashes and cleanses the grain | 
better, with more dispatch and less waste, and in its form | 
and constrocticn appears more durable and less liable to | 
get out of repair than any machine within our knowledge | ‘ 


one in use, for thrashing and cleansing giain, in this part)! 
of the country, aud cheerfally recommend it to the pablic|' 
as well entitled to confidence 


LLOYD ‘THOMAS, 
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ring Co’s Cast Iron 
AVING improved oar facilties for j -_ 
ij IRON PLOUGHS we are enabled to off ar CAST 
ufactured in a superior style, and from the best ma _ 
at reduced prices, ‘These Ploughs have been |o ope 
extensively used in Maine, Vermont and new Ham bine 
and are universally acknowledged to be the stro; an a» 
most durable Ploughs in use. Ever part _ 
works being the best of western White Oak. 
We have no inducement to use any but the best of ; 
ber, as our contract with the person who supplies js 7 
pay for none but the best, leaving us to be the jgdoo. . 



























































































of the Wood 


to quality. We are thus particular in calling Attention 
the timber of our ploughs, from the tact that there ae 


many kinds of Ploughs for eale made of red ogk w 
are aware that there is an objection sometimes made . 
gainst buyingCast Iron Ploughs, from the fact that the 
points or shares aresoon worn out, and there is much 4 
ficulty in obtaining new ones, as many of the Ploughs of. 
fered for sale are manufactared out of the State, und the 
farmer is obliged to lay by his Plough for the want of , 
share, or some other part of the iron work. This objec. 
ion we have obviated, first, by keeping a general assor. 
ment of Shares and other irons with each Agent wher 
the Plooghs are kept for sale. Second, by harden. 
ing and tempering the Shares and other irons ;, 
such a wianner.as will render them twice or thrice as mw 
rable as any othor kind. These Ploaghs are warrenied 
to be of sufficient strength to perform the work for which 
they were intended, and any failure by faia usage wi) 
be promptly made good. 

Thousands of testimonials from practical farmers, ap, 
agricultural committees, where these Ploughs have obtain. 
ed premiums could be here inserted relative to superior: 
of form, material and workmanship, but these Plouglis i: 
too well known to render them necessary. 

Any one unacqnainted with them are referred to thos: 


| who have used them. ‘These Ploughs ure for sale by the 


following Agents, and at the Factory at Watervilie, Mc 
T’. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Hutchinson, §. Hartford, ; 
1. Cooledge, Livermore ; Long & Loring, Buck fie‘ 
Johu Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac Tyler, Weld ; Wm. Dick- 
ey, Strong ; 8. Gould Jr New Portland ; C. Thowy- 
sou’ WV. Hartford ; O. Bolster, Rumford point ; Sauh 
& Stewaid, Anson ; C. Jewett, Athens ; W.G. Clark 
Sengerville ; C. W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb& Co 
Solon ; |. Vickery, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; 
J. Harvey, Palwyra ; W. K. Laney, Pittsfied : > 
Chambers, Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, 
Norridgewock ; J. Gray, Madison : Kidder & Arnoid, 
E. Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ; C; Cochran, East 
Corinth ; H. W. Fairbanks, Furmington ; 8. Morrill, 
Diafield ; C. HU. Strickland, Wilton ; J. Covil, Wilton 
Fails ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. Parker, Bloom- 


field ; 1. Vhing, Mt. Vernon ; L. Davis, Readfield ; 


J. Fogg, Cornville ; O. Eveleth, Monson ; C, Ff. hin- 
bull, Dower ; E. G. Allen, Stetson ; F. W. Bartlen, 
Harmony , Gould & Russ, Dewxter ; A. Moore, SI 
Albans : E. Frye, De/rvoit , Soul & Mathews, Clinton 
Ding!y & Whitehonse, Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Co 
> 
Sharon ; F. A. Betman & Co. Diamont ; F, Shaw 
China ; L. Crocker, Swmnner: JI. W hitney. Plymouth | 
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Price $2,00a year. §2,50 will be charged !! )*) 
nent is delayed beyond the year. A deduction ‘ «9 
sents will be madeto those who pay CAsH in advanc 





he yrti deduction to those who pay belv'é 
In short, we consider it.a more valuable machine than any | ind a proportionable nto thos pe 


he publication of the 26th aumber, at which time ps) 
nent is considered due. 
Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by ‘T°. 


| delivered to an Agentin any town in the State, will be 


JONA WHITING, \cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. 


JOUN O. WING, | 
NOAH COURRIER, S.J. PHILBROOK, | 
JOS. A. METCALF, 
CEPHAS 'THOMAS, 
DAN’L M'cDUFFIE, 


— ne 


“New Medicine for Humours!!! 


HEBRON LUCE, 
ZIPHION HOWARD, 





** Jones’ Drops for Humours,” a safe and sure inter- vices. 


nal remedy for Scrofula and diseases of the Skin, such as | 

Salt-Rheum, Scald-head, Erysipelas and all kindred | | 
diseases, external or internal. Those afflicted will do wel! 
to examine the ample testimonia!s of Physicians and others, 


at E. Faller's, Augusta ; 8. Adains’, Hallowell, & SrTan- msertions. 


Ley & Cuarx’s, Winthrop, where the Medicine cxn be |! 
foand. Oct. 4, 1841. Gw0d | 


Found, 

N Redfield, foot of Kent’s Hill, on Friday the 29th of | 

Oct. « Lady’s CLOAK. ‘The owner can have the | 

same by proving property and puying cherges by ealling 
at this offic... ov. 3, 1841. 


MOSES H. METCALF, | paid, exceptat theoption of the publisher ; on 
} payment is madeto an Agent, two numbers more thal 
have been received, should be paid for. 


scribers,and act as Agent, shallrecieve a cop) for hi 


ifollowing rates. Alllessthan a square $1,00 for tree 


No paper will be discontinued until all arrearage - 
and wheo 


‘x _esponsible sud 


icy Any person who will obtain < 


O. L. SANBORN, 22 Exchange St., Portland, * 
yublishing Agent for that city a 
icy Afew shortadvertisements will be inserted a!" 
$1,25 per square, forthree insertions. ('" 
inued three weeksat one half these rates. 
GENERAL AGENTS 
Horace Waters, Augusta ; 
C. M Lapp, Hallowell ; 
J. & J. Troe, Bangor. 
J Jounsox, and A. B. Caswens Farming’? 
Jonn O'Bries, Esq., Thoimaston. 
Gexsnom Hyroe, Bath. 
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